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The Correspondence and Diary of Philip Doddridge, D.D. &c. &c. 
Edited from the Original MSS. by his Great Grandson, John 
Doddridge Humphreys, Esq. Vol. 1V. Colburn and Bentley. 
London, 1830. 


Tuts is another volume, just published, of the work which excited 
so much attention and amusement, as disclosing the livelier part of 
Dr Doddridge’s character, and his fondness for the ladies. We 
mean to say nothing against the Doctor’s reputation. His fondness 
was kept within legal bounds, and only overflowed in a double 
stream of benevolence towards the fair sex,—in a pleasing mixture 
of piety and gaiety,—a double wish to please and to be pleased. 
But the public were amused to see a name, which had hitherto 
partaken, however mildly, of the common gloom in which dis- 
senters stand with the world, suddenly invested with a radiance of 
gallantry and hilarity, as if Venus had taken an arch pleasure in 
throwing a light upon him from the clouds, and shewing that 
doctors are men. 

It is a pity to think that there are persons who find fault with 
this new light, and think it unbecoming the seriousness of a dis- 
senting minister’s reputation. It is lamentable to see how hard 
men can struggle to keep up painful pretensions, and false notions 
of piety,—what ingenious steps they take to have as little comfort 
and to maintain as great a portion of vice as possible, in order to 
indulge upon the one the spleen which the other occasions. A great 
seandal was lately excited among the ascetics of the Catholic 
Church (luckily a very small body now) by the discovery that the 
celebrated Bossuet, the proud champion of the Roman faith, the 
St Paul of the French court, was in love, and wrote billet-doux. 
They might well dislike it, for there was reason to believe that the 
poor Bishop, on the strength of the austerities exacted of him, had 
an actual mistress, and so was made a hypocrite. If Doddridge 
had been one of his clergy, he would very likely have been a 
hypocrite too, though of a more charitable order. The Catholic 
church, in this matter, is filled by its tenets with lies and contra- 
dictions ; tle worst and the best men are alike induced to sin, the 
former because they are gross and double-dealing, the latter because 
they have the strongest sympathies ; and thus all come to practice 
hypocrisy in common, and real vices are propagated by false 
virtues. However, these absurdities are diminishing every day. 

Dr Doddridge was an amiable man, of a sprightly blood, and of 
a hectic temperament, which ultimately threw him into a consump- 
tion. His veins were too cheerful for his doctrines, which he was 
accused of accommodating to different companies ; that is to say, 
his charity predominated, and he found out, in his various texts, 
something to enliven everybody he came nigh. Men of other 
complexions, who were uneasy with themselves, preached from 
Uneasy texts: he took up the cheerful ones, and made everybody 
grateful wherever he went, talking to the old of Methusalem, and 
comparing the ladies to Eve in Paradise, Accordingly, he was 
adored by all classes and ages. Doors flew open to receive him ; 
men pressed his hands; old ladies fell in love with him; and 
young ladies, who were not allowed to fall in love, beatified his 
wife, and wrought ornaments for her person. The first charac- 
teristic thing we meet with in the volume before us is a “ splendid 
apron” which “ dear Miss Scott” wrought on purpose for Mrs 
Doddridge, and with which the Doctor felt himself quite over. 
whelmed.” The Editor speaking of it as now existing, says it is 

one of the most costly and beautiful that can be imagined. 
Groups of ranunculuses and other flowers are represented by 
coloured silks, relieved with gold; and a butterfly is introduced 
With so much skill, that it may almost deceive the eye.” The 


TO MISS SCOTT, 

ON HER PRESENTING MRS DODDRIDGE WITH AN EMBROIDERED 
APRON. 

Too lovely maid, possess’d of every art, 

To charm the fancy, and command the heart ; 

The bloom of Paradise thy needle paints, 

Thy song’s the echo of celestial saints ; 

And the blest youth, to whom thy love is given, 

Will pass through Eden, on his way to Heaven. 


Alas! no blest youth (more shame for him) took a road so 
delightful. Miss Scott, whom her father called a ‘ Protestant 
Nun,” from her devotion to works of charity, and who was a 
poetess as well as a paintress, died a maid. There were not enough 
Dr Doddridges to appreciate her. It is astonishing how many 
people one longs to have married in old times, purely to rescue 
one’s sex from the disgrace of unfeelingness. 

This poor girl subsequently fell into a state of religious gloom 
(owing to those infernal doctrines of Calvinism, which the Doctor’s 
happier condition enabled him to throw off) ; but it does not ap- 
pear to have succeeded in overwhelming her. Her health was bad, 
and she mistook the gloomy impressions resulting from it for an 
irreligious state of mind. In the present volume are some affect- 
ing letters which passed between her and the Doctor ; and pretty 
strong instances of the light in which she regarded him. We fear 
he ought to have turned Mussulman, or not written verses. 

The Doctor was too ready an admirer of all charming women 
not to have the good wishes of any one of them. Mrs Doddridge 
should have secreted his letters from her fair friends. At page 91, 
he writes thus to her:—‘‘ On Tuesday I dined with Mr Fawcett’s 
mistress: a sweet girl truly (he had said in a previous letter, that 
her temper was like his wife’s) fair as alabaster, with black eyes 
and hair, a pretty little mouth, and wanting only a little more 
colour in her cheeks, which now and then I gave her. These sons 
of Levi (Mr Fawcett was a minister) take for their wives the best 
of the flock, and it is but fit they should.” 

Mrs Doddridge is somewhat startled at the “ pretty little 
mouth,” and musters up some correspondents in his absence, 
and a Colonel, to give him a counter hint with; but all in great 
pleasantness and good humour. 

‘I heartily rejoice,’ she says, ‘ in the prosperity of all my 
friends; but permit me to tell. you, my dear Sir, that I am 
a little in pain for your constancy, and think 1 have some 
reason, when you seem so transported with those genteel young 
ladies, with their black eyes and alabaster complexions! with 
pretty little mouths too: indeed, I think I have much more to ap- 
prehend from them than from the good old lady of eighty-one you 
told me of some time ago; however, I will endeavour to comfort 
myself, that notwithstanding all these powerful temptations, your 
constancy will be as inviolably secure as my own, and more I can- 
not wish it to be, though perhaps should I tell you this is the third 
letter I have written by this post! so extraordinary a circumstance 
might give you a suspicion that I am carrying on some intrigue in 


your absence; but I need do no more to remove it than to tell you 
the names of my correspondents.’ 


The Colonel was the famous Colonel Gardiner, who from a man 
of pleasure became hypochondriacal, and saw a ghost. 


At p. 102 is a letter to Mrs Doddridge in the Somersetshire dia- 
lect, which shews the vivacity of the Doctor’s spirits. Certainly he 
was the gayest Calvinist on record. At page 44 we find him 
catching maids at sea, ‘If you consult the map, (he observes) 
you will see, by comparing the date of my last, that like the sun, 
which is still in the tropic of Cancer, or like the crabs which I 
yesterday caught, I am now in a kind of retrograde motion, or at 
least go sideways. I could not refuse the importunity of my friends 
here (happy for me that I was not a woman); but came back in a 
chaise which they sent for me on Sunday night, and preached 
(wicked worm that I was) an evening lecture after my other work ; 





Doctor, who was an elegant poet, addressed her the following 
seraphical lines upon it :-— 








but this being a singular instance, you will I hope excuse it, espe- 
cially as I was well enough to rise at five yesterday morning, and 
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to make a voyage down the river, which is ten miles to the sea, 
when I had the pleasure of meeting thirty-five sail of ships, and of 
catching a great number of soles, plaice, flounders, and crabs, with 
two lobsters, and a fair Maid! who immediately threw herself into 
a very natural attitude, and frisked about with a strange kind of 
motion ; aud as far as I could judge by the strong action of the 
muscles of her face, and especially of her mouth, made a very pa- 
thetic oration in a language I did not understand. The name how- 
ever she had the honor to bear, and her resemblance to your very 
agreeable sex, impressed me so far that, had not my companions 
been less compassionate than myself, I believe she had still been 
sporting with the river nymphs, and perhaps celebrating the cour- 
tesy of that gallant knight to whom she became a captive.—But I 
must assure you, my dear, that though she was detained in the 
vessel, nothing passed between us that could give you any reason- 
abie umbrage; and, fair as she was, these lips have not yet touched 
her! nay, so insensible is my heart to the charms of her whole 


species, that I give it you under my hand, that I had rather have a | 
eae shrimp, than as many of these fair creatures as would stock | 
a 


urkish seraglio.’ 


Our gallant Doctor is always paying compliments to his wife, who 
appears to have deserved them. His accounts of the compliments 








UT te 
your return; fatal indeed to my repose, should it succeed ; but 
make myself perfectly easy about it, and believe, how great soeyer 
your friendship for Mr Evans may be, you would not choose to 
change wives with him, at least not at present. But indeed, m 
dearest, your three last delightful letters have made me a bank. 
rupt in everything but love; that, however, is a stock on which 
you may largely and freely draw; and give me leave to tell you, 
dear Sir, you shall not, nor cannot, exhaust it; for though | 
most readily yield you the superiority in everything else, here] 
must, and will, contend with you, at least for an equality; and 
could you see my heart, you would there behold it written jn 
characters, which neither time nor age can erase. But, alas! go 
great at present is our unhappy distance, that, as Mr Pope observeg 
upon a like occasion, were even the scheme of having a crystal 
placed in the breast to take place, it could be of no service to us; 
and therefore, we must, in this instance, as well as in many others 
content ourselves with believing what we cannot perceive.” ; 


QUARTERLY REVIEW—FRENCH ARMY. 
[The following conclusion of our yesterday’s first article was 
omitted in consequence of an accident.| 
“* Besides,” continues the Reviewer ‘the regard paid to seniority 


he received from other ladies, and the charming reception he is | in so great a majority of cases, together with the useless and absurd 


always meeting with from the most amiable families, must have put 
her faith in him to some test. He does not spare it a handsome 
trial; and yet he contrives to make the trial a ground of homage. 


His kindness seems to have been on a par with his vanity; and | 


this is saying much for a flattered man. He says at the close of the 
above letter about the maids,— 


‘* But to be serious, it was a very pleasant day, and I concluded it 
in the company of one of the finest women | ever beheld, who, 
though she has seven children grown up to marriageable years, or 
very near it, is herself still almost a beauty, and a person of sense, 
good-breeding, and piety, which might astonish one who had not 
the happiness of being intimately acquainted with you. 

‘Tam just returning in the vehicle in which I came from Ipswich ; 
providence has there also strangely cast my lot in one of the most 


I intended to have visited. Mr Wood is extremely obliging. 
Everything is done that can be to make me, if possible, forget 
you! and yet every circumstance serves a contrary purpose. The 
more agreeable the persons I see about me, the more am I reminded 
of her who is most agreeable; and the more pleasurable the scenes 
I pass through, the more do I wish to share them with you, and 
by sharing to double them. 

“* But I forget that a young lady has done me the honour to invite 
me to breakfast with her; and pardon my vanity, when I tell you 
it is one who was pleased to say that she would have gone a thou- 
sand miles for such an interview with me as she enjoyed last week. 
She is [I perceive mistress of a handsome house and independent 
fortune; but believe me, that should such things as these happen 
to meevery day, I should still rejoice that I am, 

My dearest Love, 
Securely and entirely yours, 


P. Doppxaiwcée.” | 


At page 50, he says— 
“« [have been partaking of a most elegant supper ; but I solemnly 


declare, that a crust of brown bread and a draught of water, with | 


you, had been a feast far exceeding it. A thousand things which 
once seemed romantic, grow plain sober sense when referred to 
you. But I can add no more. My dearest, farewell. 
tedious days of absence will come to a conclusion, and I shall, for 
a while at least, lose all my cares, were they a thousand times 
greater, in your delightful society.” 


The following passage from one of the doctor’s scientific friends 
reminds us of Buffon’s theory of the earth, which he thought was 
struck by a comet from the sun. 

“I do not know what use is usually assigned to the Sun’s mo- 
tion; but we know that motion is essential to all terrestrial fire ; 
and why may it not be so to the Solar Fire likewise? Motion pro- 
duces fire, and keeps it burning. And by the way, (since you are 
upon experiments) let me hint to you a pretty microscopical one, if 


you have it not already. Strike fire with a flint and steel on a sheet | 


of paper ; gather up the dust and put it into your microscope, and 
you will see round iron balls; which shews that the motion of 
striking heats the steel even to fusion, so that every spark is a drop 
of melted steel which forms itself into a sphere, for the same reason 
that the drops of rain are globular. 
will be broken and thrown into irregular shapes by their falling on 
the paper before they are sufliciently cooled; but you will see many 
perfect spheres. My third magnifier shews them as big as peas.” 

Behold (as the French say) a letter from Mrs Doddridge, which 
shews that she is resolved not to be surpassed by the doctor in 
loving, however she yields to him in the other sciences. 

“ DEAREST AND BESt oF Men,—Did I know tenderer epithets, I 
should certainly use them; but even Mrs Evans herself cannot 
help me to one; for though she says you are an angel, even that 
does not suit me so well whilst I myself am quite a mortal. 

“She has formed a very dangerous conspiracy against me upon 


| where is the offence of being anti-aristocratical ?) 


These | 


| you.’ ; 

| draws his sword,’ said my grandfather. 

Many of these liquid spheres | 
Y q | 





length of time an officer was compelled to serve in each rank, could 
not but have the effect of driving from the service most men of 
rank and fortune, and of replacing them, in a great measure, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, by men who, from birth and habits, were, 
if not democrats, very anti-aristocratical in their feelings.” (Well: 
“Tn fact, had 
it not heen that the Royal Guard and the Household Troops were 
not subject to all the provisions of this most unconstitutional and 


| dangerous law, by which an opportunity was afforded of inducing 


some /it men to enter the regiments of the line, by promise of pro- 
motion in these specs corps, it would have been difficult to 
obtain any officers of sound political principles, and on whom the 
crown could really have depended. ‘That these consequences were 


|contemplated by Gouvion St Cyr we firmly believe—nay, more, 


that had he thought he could have carried a more undisguised attack 


° te : istocratical and royalist principles, he would have attempted 
friendly and agreeable families I have met with, and absolutely, as | eo are eget. " P 
I am informed, the best in the whole town, though not that whieh |,” 


(WHat THEN?) “It was warmly opposed in both Cham- 
bers; in the Deputies, MM. de Villele, de Corbieres, de Labour- 
donnaye, and de Bonald, distinguished themselves much, but were 
defeated by 147 to 92; in the Peers, an amendment, proposed by 
the Duc de Bellune, was rejected by two votes only, and the bill 
carried by 96 to 74. The fears of its opponents have already been 
abundantly verified.’ —Quarterly Review, No. LXXXVI. 

That is to say, the soldiers in general thought as the people did, 
and the Royal Guard and the Household Troops were found to be 
worth nothing! This is all that the Reviewer thinks fit to say of 


| the state of the French military force, previous to the late events; 


and from his ridiculous habit of taking his premises for granted, and 
talking as if nobody could oppose him, we see what his arguments 
come to. The French officers out of the ranks would laugh at 
him, and call him an ‘“‘ imbecile”? We congratulate them, and 
all other honest and intelligent men, upon having such persons to 
write against them. 

Puayine at Rospers.—When Gretry was about to depart 
from Liege, to pursue his studies at Rome, he went to take leave of 


| his grandmother :—** She was pleased to see me so cheerful;” says 


he, *‘ and fearful of depressing me, exerted herself to shew a smiling 
countenance, even while her tears betrayed her. Her husband 
led me into the garden after dinner, and putting his hat upon my 
head, said ‘ Well, Rodrigo, have you courage ?’—‘ Yes, indeed, 
Sir, —‘ Here,’ resumed he, fumbling in his pockets, ‘ here is the 
present that I have prepared for you :’ and he brought forth a pair 
of pistols, which he put into my hands. ‘ Take care!’ said he, 
‘they are charged. Do not, I conjure you, my son, make an ill 
use of them; but if any one attacks you *—* Yes, yes, my 
dear grandfather, I shall know how to defend myself.’—* Let us 
see: we will suppose this tree to be a robber who demands your 
money or your life; what will you do?’—‘ I will say to him, ‘ Su, 
if you are in distress, | may offer you some assistance ; but in my 
present situation, my money is my life.’—* This will not satisfy me, 
said my grandfather (pointing at the tree, to shew me that he spoke 
in person of the robber) ; ‘ I must have all that you have about 
Bang! I fired one of the pistols against the tree. ‘ He 
1 fired the other. My 
grandmother, in great alarm, ran to the window, crying out, ‘In the 
name of God! what is the matter! what are you doing there? — 
‘1 am killing robbers,’ answered I, while my grandfather placed the 
two pistols in my pocket, and returned with me into the house.— 
Gretry’s Memoirs (Untranslated). 








A REASONABLE DUCHESS. 
TO THE TATLER. 
East Sheen, Oct. 17th, 1830. 
Sir,—From the spirit of justice that shines through your very 
spirited paper, I conclude, however severe you may be on the titled 
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world, you will be glad to hear of any anecdote that tends to raise 
3 member of it above the tinsel of those titles. 

The late Duchess of Buccleugh was one of those persons whom 
the state in which she had been born and bred had not robbed of 
the plain simplicity and goodness of her nature. As a woman, 
nobody ranked higher; the great people of this neighbourhood, 
who are as proud as the country in which they live is rich and 
beautiful, honored and respected her ; the poor honored and loved 
her; and the remembrance of her charities and good deeds will 
last as long as a stone remains of any of her great possessions. 

Some workmen were employed at Sudbrook park, a favorite 
retired seat in the neighbourhood of Richmond. The gate of the 

had been left open, and during the dinner hours of the 
workmen, a stranger passing that way, and seeing improvements 
going on, was tempted to enter. He met a very neat and plainly- 
dressed female, whom he accosted. He made several enquiries 
as to whom the house belonged ; what were the other family pos- 
sessions, and sundry questions as to the different members of the 
family, which were answered with the brevity and freedom with 
which they were asked. ‘And pray, Madam,” said the gentle- 
man, “whom did the Duke marry?” The lady dropped an affable 
curtesy, and replied, “‘ He married me, Sir.” 

Her remarks, when she related the occurrence at dinner, were, 
“J wonder whom the man took me for? Not one of the maid 
servants; [am not smart enough.” 

On another occasion, having rung her bell more than once, being 
rather hasty, and most probably in a hurry, she rang again pretty 
sharply. The servant to whose place it belonged to answer the 
Duchess’s bell, was one of those persons whose long residence 
and faithful services tempt them to indulge in certain freedoms of 
manner that would otherwise be termed flippant. The quick sound 
of the last ring caught his ear just as he passed under the window 
where the lady was standing. ‘‘ Ugh!’? says the man, ‘‘ Betty is | 
ina hurry this morning ;” and was immediately in her presence. | 
“JT think, Adam,” said the lady, “ you might have called me 
Elizabeth.” 














I have the pleasure to be, Sir, 
Your constant reader, and 
A Rustic. 








THE PLAY-GOER. | 


| 
| 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Drury Lane. 
Mr Macreapy performed the character of Hamlet last night, and | 
exhibited his usual faults and beauties, but not to such advantage as | 
in other characters. Hamlet, in the midst of his apparent irration- | 
ality, is full of ‘* exquisite reasons.” There is, as Polonius says of | 
him, “method in his madness.” We think Mr Macreapy | 


wanted this method; that is tu say, that he is not so alive as | 
could be desired to the lights and shades of Hamlet’s feeling, and the | 
deep meaning that pervades it all. The extreme lowness of his voice | 
in some passages, and loudness in others, had not their particular | 
warrant: his familiarities and repulsions were not always rightly | 
placed: he was now too stationary, and then too full of impulse. | 
He began his address to to the Ghost capitally well, but when he | 


insisted upon following it, and threw off his attendants, 


to everything vulgar. We felt as if Mr Macreapy ought to have 
put ‘this hand on the player’s shoulder, and led him with him up 
and down the room, explaining his notions on the subject of play- 
ing as he went. Lastly, we must find fault, more or less, with the 
whole of the supposed mad or flighty scenes between Hamlet and 
his friends, that with Ophelia included. Mr Macreapy was too 
real in his flightiness; too quick and abrupt; and too gratuitous 
in his fortes and pianos. Hamlet is never really mad. He is only 
a prey to a thousand unhealthy over-refinements of thought and 
conscience,—an excess of the contemplative,—which baffles his 
action, and makes him splenetic with himself and others. 
Everything he utters, apparently the most absurd, has a 
delicate link with reason and the occasion, as might be 
easily shewn. He loves to perplex those who come to play upon him 
to seem mad in their eyes because they are fools; and at length 
feels so much relief in venting his spleen, that he must needs 
indulge it on poor Ophelia, because he is made cruel enough by 
sorrow to procure himself the pleasure of pitying, and knows that 
she will bear for love’s sake whatsoever he inflicts. 

But enough of objection. We must add, for Mr Macreapy’s 
comfort (if he cares anything about it) and our own too (for 
critics as we are, we dad much rather praise than find fault) that 
we never yet saw a Hamlet on the stage, nor do we expect to see 
one. It isa character, though quite in nature, made up of too 
many qualities than are likely to be represented by any but a 
Hamlet himself. SHAakspeare, who invented, should have per- 


|formed it; but it is said that he was but an indifferent actor; 


hindered perhaps of action in one way, as Hamlet was in another, 


out of the very multiplicity of his thoughts. We have seen parts 
of Hamilet’s character represented, but we never saw the whole. 


Kean himself, if we remember, failed here, as everybody else has 
failed. Let us think what Hamlet was. 
model of his father’s court, 

‘«* The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form ;” 


He was a prince, the 


he was accomplished ; he was a wit ; he was in the highest degree 
both sensitive and intelligent; and ill-health and calamity (for 
Shakspeare takes care, in his wisdom, to let us know that ill-health 
and the common want of exercise had to do with his melancholy) 
conspired to work up his perceptions to a pitch of hypochondriacal 
intensity, so that he was in the habit of seeing things in their 
anatomy, deprived of the ordinary investments of custom and 
natural seeming. Now where is the actor likely to be found, who 
shall do justice to all this? Mr Kemaue had the dignity of Hamlet, 
but not the grace and wit, nor the sensibility; Mr CHar.es 
Kemeste had the chivalrous look, but not the intellect; Mr Youne 
the melancholy but not the profundity; and so on, of twenty 
others: they all had some one or two points, but none of the 
rest. Mr Macreapy has the sensibility, but wants the deep 


his sudden | thought requisite to vary it properly, and to shape it. Mr Krean’s 


vociferations were quite out of character. //amilet’s respect for his | Hamlet we doubt whether we can have seen, as we have no recol- 
father’s presence, to say nothing of the reverence that would always | lection of it; but we will venture to say that he would have the 


be shewn a ghost, would never have allowed him to make such a 
noise. His most warrantable loudness (indeed there it is desirable, 
because Hamlet is bullying his own indecision into action) was 
where he makes the stab through the arras, crying out ‘ Dead 
for a ducat !” and it was followed by a very fine and effective con- 
trast of tone, in the rapid question—‘ Was is it my father?” 
The scene of the play also was broken up with great effect. The 
delivery of the famous soliloquy “ To Le or not to he”? was too quick 
and continuous; not full of thought enough, nor sufficiently broken 
with pauses. On this and in other occasions, Mr Macreapy is too 
stationary. He should walk the stage more, particularly as Hamlet 
is ina restless state of nerves, and would do so, if we could see him. 
He is ina condition to pace his room the whole day. Neither 
could we admire the directions to the player. Mr Macreapy was 
not at his ease enough: he was not enough in his own house, nor 
sufliciently free towards his friend the actor; for he might have 
been more so without any derogation from his dignity, nay, with 
advantage to it; for the link between them is intellectual, and the 
freedom would have been founded on the prince’s very superiority 





moral grace and the dignity, and more of the other requisites than 
most, but fail in the wit and the profundity, and certainly not 
remind us of “ the glass of fashion.” = 





OBJECTIONS TO THE LINES ON JERDAN. 


Why, Mr Tarter, should you tell 

The world a truth it knows so well ? 

That JerDAN is a dunce, we know, 

For every week he tells us so. G. 


Sure, Mr Tater, you conferred an 

Honor unmerited on JERDAN, 

Saying his intellect was small ; 

*T was thought that he had none at all.* B. 


* We must explain this matter to our readers, We promised that when- 
ever Mr Jerdan attacked us, he should receive four attacks for bis one, in 
order to shew fhim the advantage of keeping the peace. We should not 
have now given them, as we have, had not his last attack been personal 
as well as false; for we had noticed him first this time ourselves, and 
would have tolerated any retaliation on the score of authorship. But we 





have resolved (for far better reasons than any which can belong to self love) 
to put up with personalities no longer. 
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THE TATLER. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES.: 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 











Love is better than a pair of spectacles to make everything seem 
greater, which is seen through it.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to keep 
his countenance, and never to keep his word.— Swift. 

Each truth is conviction of some error ; and each truth helps on 
the discovery of another.—Whichcote. 

Heaven is first a temper, and then a place.—Jhid. 

The noblest spirits are most sensible of the possibility of error, | 
and the weakest do most hardly lay down an error.—/lid. 


Our happiness depends upon temper within, and object without. | 
—lbid. 





It cannot be too often repeated, that Aristocracy and Plunder are | 
synonimous ; that without the plunder of the people there could | 
be no Aristocracy, for the cessation of the plunder would soon re- 
duce their overgrown estates.—Morning Chronicle. 


Once let the kingdom be parcelled out amongst great Lords on | 
one hand, and their dependent tenantry on the other, and it will | 
not want much sagacity to foresee that husbandry is from that | 
hour ina state of declension. To enter fully into this fact, would | 
lead me too far; but I have viewed enough of these kingdoms to 
know that the largest estates in them are cultivated the worst; and 
that, with very few exceptions, the improving spirit is kept alive, 
and spreads more amongst men of moderate property than amongst 
great and lordly owners.— Young’s Annals of Agriculture for 1784. 


Nationa Taste Not Inrattmte.—The national opinion of a 
book or treatise is not always right—‘‘ est ubi peccat.””—Milton’s 
Paradise Lost is one instance: I mean, the cold reception it met with 
at first.—Shenstone.—[Is Milton more popular now than when the | 
Paradise Lost was first published? Or does he not rather owe bis 
reputation to the judgment of a few persons in every successive 
period, accumulating in his favor, and overpowering by its weight | 
the public indifference ?— Hazlitt. } 


| 


Aw Extemrore Discourse.—A young preacher of a prepos- 
sessing appearance, and an agreeable voice and manner, having 
mounted the pulpit, was suddenly seized with loss of memory, and | 
completely forgot his sermon. To come down again would have | 
been disgraceful. If he tried to preach, he had nothing to say. | 
What was to be done in this extremity? He resolved to stand firm, | 
and to make the most of his voice and gestures, without using any 
but imperfect or unconnected expressions, such as, in fact, but, 
if, and again, to conclude, and soon. Never did a preacher appear | 
to possess such fire. He bellowed, he uttered pathetic exclama- 
tions, he clapped his hands, he stamped with his feet. Everything | 
shook about him, the very vault of the church echoed with his 
vehemence. The audience remained in profound silence; every 
one put forward his head, and redoubled his attention, to under- 
stand what was perfectly unintelligible. Those who were near the 
pulpit said, we are too ne*r, we can hear nothing. Those who 
were farther off, regretted the distance at which they sat, thinking | 
they were losing the finest things in the world. In short, the 
preacher kept his audience on the stretch for three quarters of an 
hour; and retired with the applause of the whole audience, each of 
whom determined next time to choose his seat better, in order not 
to lose the fruits of such a discourse. —Marville. 


A Rienr ro be 1x THE Wrone.—One of the most troublesome 
patients I had to deal with, was a groom of Marshal Ney. This 
man said he was not a soldier, and therefore, had a right to give or 
to withhold his consent as to the performance of an operation. His 
right arm had been shattered by a shell. I assured him that he 
must submit to amputation, if he wished his life to be saved, and 
that the delay of another day might prove fatal: still he remon- 
strated about his independent situation asa private character.— 
The® English Army in France, by a Surgeon. 


IMAGINATION AND THE Want Or iT.—There was astriking reluc- | 
tance on the part of our captives to submit to the knife, while we | 
were absolutely teased ont of our lives hy the importunities of the | 
English, to cut off their limbs or perform equivalent operations. | 
Some went so far as to threaten to do it themselves, if we would | 
not. In this matter I am inclined to think that there was a strong 
manifestation of natural character. Whatever may have been the | 
cause, the fact was that the English never took pain into their cal- | 
culation, and had no idea of future inconvenience from dismember- | 
ment. The French, on the contrary, raised every imaginable ob- | 
jection, and in several instances, we were compelled to resort to | 
autherity, if not even to force.— The same. 

Luprerovs Mistake.—A very little man having been deputed | 
by the Academy of Bologne, to explain some matters to Boniface 
the Eighth, entered the consistory amidst a number of people. The 
Pope, thinking he was on his knees, desired him three several times 
to rise, before the deputy could recover from his embarrassment ; 
which was not lessened by the peals of laughter resounding on all 
sides.— Dictionnaire de Bayle, 


Catvin.—Calvin, while minister at Geneva, had a salary of 300 
livres only. He was subject to eight different disorders, which 
afflicted him unceasingly, and rendered his temper almost insy 
portable ; which induced the Germans to say, that they would rather 
go to hell with Beza than to heaven with Calvin.— Table Talk, 


Brevity.—Henry IV. liked a brief reply. He once met an 
ecclesiastic, to whom he said, ‘‘ Whence do you come? Where are 
you going? What do you want?” The ecclesiastic replied in. 
stantly, “‘ From Bourges—to Paris—a benefice.” ‘‘ You shall have 
it,” replied the monarch. 


Rarip TravetiiNne.—“ I came so quick,” said an ecclesiastic 
of Gascony, who had hastened to some work of charity,—* I came 
so quick, that my guardian angel could scarcely follow me.” 


Drink versus Deata.—A prebendary of the cathedral of 
Evreux, (named Jean Boutielle) introduced a singular accompani- 


| ment to the funeral ceremonies (termed obits) performed on the 


anniversary of a death:—during the ceremony, a winding-sheet 
was extended on the floor in the midst of the choir, with a bottle of 
the best wine placed on each corner, and a fifth in the middle. The 


wine was, of course, the perquisite of the persons officiating. —La 
Vie Privée des Francais. 


The following disbursements were made as the charges of a Play 
acted in the year 1511, on the Feast of St Margaret :— 
To musicians, for which they were bound to perform £. 

three nights - . ca ; S as 
For Players, in bread and ale - - - 
For decorations, dresses, and playbooks - 
To John Hobbard, priest, and author of the piece - 
For the place in which the representation was held - ~ 
For furniture - - - - 
For fish and bread - - - 
For painting three phantoms and devils - = - - 
And for four chickens for the hero - - - ~ 


' 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dramarticus will see that we have availed ourselves of his kinduess. We 
conclude that when our correspondents favour us with brief communica- 
tions, they are better pleased to see them become part and parcel of the 
paper, than put in the more prominent shape of letters. 


P. S. is received; but from the length of his letter we cannot say, at the 
moment of reception, whether it will be inserted. 


We shall pay it due 
attention forthwith. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
THE GAMESTER. 
Mrs Beverley, Miss FANNY KEMBLE, 


Charlotte, Miss LAWRENCE, Lucy, Mrs DALY, 
Beverley, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Stukeley, Mr WARDE, Lewson, Mr ABBOTT, 
Bates, Mr BAKER, Jarvis, Mr EGERTON, 
Dawson, Mr HORREBOW, Waiter, Mr HEATH. 


After which, (3rd time) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR; 
OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline’s) Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, Miss VIALS, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs TAYLEURE, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs DALY, 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Song and Hornpipe,) Mr ‘I’. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 
Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs. Austin, Collett, J. Cooper Grant, &c. 
Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cav’ ijeld, Crumpton, &e. 
Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, &c. 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J.Cuarrrt, 98 Royal Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fist, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen, 

C. aud W, Reynagt, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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